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in 1225; but his need became so great that it could not be kept up: once
he was reduced to the issue of leather money. So the augustale has no
history. Twenty-four years after it came the florin, which has a great
history. Before the close of the century it had been widely imitated and,
owing to its reputation, Florentines had been called in to manage the
mints, not only in other Italian towns, but at Hall in Swabia and even
in London; though they were not everywhere required to arrange for the
striking of gold. The credit of Florence rested on the excellence and
abundance of her gold; and her government of traders, who were very
willing to strike overrated silver for paying wages by the Arao, main-
tained the quality of the florin with the honesty of self-interest.

Gold once known and struck with some regularity throughout the
West, the currency history of Europe entered its late medieval phase.
The gold was mainly a money of commerce, favoured by the great lenders
and borrowers, buyers and sellers, because of its portability, its noble
aspect and universal welcome. From the first, its use was encouraged by
the Papal Curia, But even in Florence silver was the standard money for
domestic trade. Now, owing to ignorance, abuse of the royal prerogative,
the diversity of moneys, and the defects of medieval minting, the legal
ratio of exchange between coins of the two metals was always fluctuating,
and only by the merest accident might two countries employ the same
ratio at the same time. So governments constantly discovered that one or
other metal was undervalued and tended to leak out abroad, in spite of
ferocious currency laws. To remedy this evil the legal ratio might be
altered or coins made of the undervalued metal might at the next issue
be lightened. In the fourteenth century alone the official ratio of the
metals was altered a hundred and fifty times by the Bang of France, with
or without alterations in the metallic content of the coins. As, over and
above the lightenings thus undertaken to rectify the evils of a crude
bimetallism, new coinage was sometimes lightened in order that it might
not differ too much in weight from tokens of the same face value which
had borne the heavy burden of a medieval circulation, and sometimes he-
cause it suited the convenience of kings to lighten it, the metallic content
of the European currencies fell steadily from 1300 to 1500. In these
two centuries the English silver penny fell from 22 to 12 grains, the
gold equivalent of 6/8 from 128f to 80 grains; and this fall of something
like forty per cent is representative.

Advantageously situated as were the Italian towns for the development
of the machinery of commerce, their political independence and animosi-
ties accentuated among them, with unfortunate results, that particularism
which was characteristic of medieval urban life. Their distinct currencies
were only an outward sign of distinct and often conflicting economic
policies, policies which produced such trade-wars as that between Venice
and Ferrara1, or industrial wars like that waged by Florence with Vol-

1 See supra, p. 479.